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Royal Academy of Music. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES, 1911. 


The Countess of Plymouth, who was accompanied by her son, 
Lord Windsor, distributed the prizes to the successful students of 
the Royal Academy of Musie on Friday, July 21, 1911, at the 
Queen’s Hall, Langham Place. 


On her arrival Lady Plymouth was received by members of the 
Governing Bodies. Among the large and enthusiastic audience 
present were Sir William E. Bigge, Sir George Donaldson, Mr. R. H. 
Horton-Smith, K.C,, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. Leo F. Schuster, 
Mr. Wm. Hugh Spottiswoode, Mr. Robert Ward, Alderman and 
Mrs. Edward E. Cooper, Mr. Frederick Corder, Sir Alexander, Lady 
and Miss Mackenzie, Mr. and Mrs. Tobias Matthay, Mr. Edward W. 
Nicholls, Cav* and Mrs. A. Randegger, Mr. and Mrs. John Thomas, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred. Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Hans Wessely, Cave C. 
Albanesi, Mr. Sydney Blakiston, Mr. Philip Cathie, Miss Annie M. 
Child, Mr. Richard Cummings, Mr. Spencer Dyke, Mr. H. R. Eyers, 
Mr. Harry Farjeon, Dr. Arthur J. Greenish, Mr. Alfred Gibson, 


Mr. Edward Iles, Mr. Frederic King, Mr. Thomas B. Knott, 
Mr. Henry Lesingham, Mr. Charles Macpherson, Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson, Mr. John B. McEwen, Mr. Edward Morton, Mr. 
W. Frye Parker, Mr. Alessandro Pezze, Mr. Claude Pollard, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Rose, Mrs. Russell, Mr. W. Shakespeare, Mr. 
Reginald Steggall, Miss S. Pitt Soper, Mr. Richard Temple, Mr. 
W. H. Thomas, Miss Katie Thomas, Mr. Arthur Thompson, 
Mr. Herbert Walenn, Mr. Septimus Webbe, Mr. Cuthbert 
Whitemore, Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, Miss Mary Wilson. 


The following selection of music was performed by the students: 


1. Concerto for Four Violins ... Wr adi Ph Maurer. 
2. Serenade for String Orchestra “AN or Victor Herbert. 
Love Scene—Canzonetta—Finale. 


(Conducted by Mr. Hans Wessley, Hon. R.A.M.) 


8. Part-Sones :— 


a. “SUBO TA cc. me ni ce ... F, Corder. 

b. “The Sunshine ” de u i on F. Corder. 
(Conducted by Mr, F. Corder.) 

c. “The Earth and Man ” fy see A. ©. Mackenzie. 

d. ‘* The Rhyme of the Four Birds”... A. ©. Mackenzie. 


(Conducted by the Prineipal.) 


After which Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie (the Principal) delivered 
his annual address :— 


Tue Principat said: Lady Plymouth, my lords, ladies and 
gentlemen. By a pleasant coincidence, four well-trained little 
songsters began to-day’s concert and four birds end it. All this 
seems like appropriate incidental music to the particular moment, 
since at the close of this final meeting of the year the Academy- 
cage will be opened and we shall all take wing to a new and more 
spacious aviary. Unlike the white bird from the North, which 
the choir has just been apostrophizing, I may not be silent, but I 
shall take the hint and endeavour to be swift. Lady Plymouth’s 
kindness in granting us her presence here would be ill-requited, if 
I stood long between her and the students who are anxious to be 
presented to her. Luckily I may chirp on a very cheerful note, 
because the prosperous record of the School’s reputation and well- 
being remains untouched, and in many other respects fortune has 
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been kind to us. Before all else, we may congratulate ourselves 
on the fact that since last we met here, Her Majesty the Queen has 
graciously accorded her patronage to the Academy. A significant 
and happy omen, I take it, as we happen to be moving from the 
Parish of St. George to that of St. Mary. With the exception of 
one much deplored removal, the list of names on the Board of 
Directors and Committee of Managementis happily intact. But by 
the death of Lord Henn Collins, the school loses a steady and wise 
friend, who was invariably ready to advance its interests with the 
ripe advice which he gave in that gentle and amiable manner 
which endeared him to all. A welcome addition to the roll-call of 
directors is that of Mr. Charles R. W. Adeane, who will give us the 
benefit of his wide experience. We may well be grateful that the 
absence of any particularly eventful happenings has given us time 
to consider many plans affecting our future domestic economy, as 
well as to mature certain artistic projects. Ina well-known French 
comedy (‘‘ Le Bois Sacre ”) the Minister of fine arts is made to 
forget the names of the nine Muses. At this moment, I feel a 
certain sympathy with that Minister, because I have to deal with a 
matter which, although purely technical and dry, is nevertheless of 
considerable moment. We have for some time past been concen- 
trating our attention upon the completion of a highly important 
educational scheme. And it may interest you to know that it has 
for long been patent to many of us that the musical education of 
children calls for reform, and particularly in the matter of ear- 
cultivation. Something must be done to prevent the young thinking 
of music as a mere series of little black dots, arranged in some 
rhythmical pattern, which require to be played on an instrument 
before they convey any sort of meaning at all. The faculty of reading 
and hearing music simultaneously must be developed at an early age ; 
in the later stages of studentship this power is much more difficult to 
acquire, and its absence is a positive impediment to success in any 
department. That great admirer of my country, the late Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, is reported to have said “Much may be done with a 
Scotchman, if you can only catch him young enough !” (Laughter.) 
Acting on the same amiable principle, the Associated Board of the 
Academy and College have instituted a graduated series of 
examinations in this connection which will immediately come 
into operation. And in this school we have done the same for 
several years past, and now are going much further, inasmuch as 


we have arranged a new and comprehensive “ Special Training 
Course for Teachers,” consisting of a series of lecture-lessons and 
demonstrations by recognised specialists; all this, in order to meet 


the increased and increasing demands made upon teachers of 


to-day, and thus enable them to obtain that special equipment 
which is now being recognised as essential to the adequate 
discharge of their duties. It is the outcome of much careful 
consideration, and will cover all the necessary subjects and their 
sub-divisions. In a word, this new curriculum is « Training in 
teaching.” Its necessity is obvious to all who follow the present 
trend, and personally I would rather see a portion of the care 
which is devoted to the eternal question of “ technique, technique ”” 
all the time, bestowed upon a need which has forced itself upon the 
attention of educationists and must be dealt with without delay. 
Those among you who may have attended some of our orchestral 
and chamber concerts in this hall—notably the last one—must 
have realised the extraordinary height of that technical skill which 
has been reached by quite young students. Nor were these by any 
means specially rare exhibitions. The programmes are already 
stretched to their utmost reasonable limits, or many more similar 
examples might easily have been shown. In musical composition, 
too, much that is surprisingly precocious has been before us 
during the past year or two. And there is, at least, one inference 
which I may safely draw from it all, and that is that the new 
proposed course, of which I have just spoken, need hardly trouble 
our professors. They have not very much to learn on that subject, 
and as the reputation of the Academy is necessarily in their hands, 
our minds may be quite easy on that score. Indeed, we have 
every reason to be proud of the magnificent work which is being 
done by my colleagues. (Applause.) The customary number of 
dramatic and operatic performances have taken place. In the 
former class the interest was centred in a capital performance 
of the late Sir William Gilbert’s “ Creatures of Impulse,” and 
besides scenes from “ Hamlet,” several short comedies were 
produced on our modest stage,—among them a charming little 
piece called “Two Shadows,” by Mrs, Georgette Agnew. The 
operatic class gave three complete operas very successfully: “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” “Hänsel und Gretel,” and the rarely heard 
‘‘ Häuslicher Krieg” by Schubert. High praise was merited and 
offered for the excellent work done on all these occasions. I 


am not sufficient of an altruist entirely to admit the truth 
of the saying “that which a friend gets, is no loss,” or 
I would congratulate the Conservatorium of Amsterdam on 
having secured the future services of one of our professors. 
That institution has prevailed upon Mr. Louis Zimmermann 
to return to his native country and accept the prineipal 
professorship of the violin. Although we part with him with 
regret, Holland has the first claim upon our friend, and with 
him he takes our united and cordial wishes for happiness and 
success. An addition to the ranks of pianoforte professors was 
made at the beginning of the session in the person of Mr. Percy 
Waller, and that gentleman has already by excellent results proved 
the wisdom of the appointment. AndMr. William Renaut has now 
permanently undertaken the rather onerous duties of Librarianship, 
and I have every confidence that he will display some of the energy 
and loyal devotion to the school’s interests which he should inherit 
from one who is well known to all of you, his father. (Cheers.) Here 
I must acknowledge the most welcome addition of many valuable— 
even unique—scores which Miss Prendergast generously presented 
to our library, after the death of her learned and amiable brother, 
Mr. Arthur Prendergast. A collection of useful treasures. I am 
reminded of the gentleman who was inordinately proud of his large 
library of books—all borrowed! And Iam glad to know that our new 
Librarian is blessed with an excellent memory. (Laughter.) Only 
one other change has to be rung. I need not remind the female 
students of the exceptional motives which caused our late Lady- 
superintendent to resign her position, or how heartily they wished 
her God-speed on that cheerful occasion. I will only say that 
her successor, also an ex-student and most capable musician, 
Mrs. Russell, has—if I may so put it without hurting their feelings 
unduly— taken up the burden,” and is carrying it successfully, 
and to our complete satisfaction. (Applause.) The prerogative of 
versonally singling out students for certain special recognitions, is 
one which I have never quite appreciated. The process of selection 
is by no means a painless one to me. Rumour has it that about 
this time I generally adopt a Hamlet-like habit of soliloquising in 
the privacy of my own room. That, however, is pure invention. 
On this occasion the coveted medal offered by the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians to the most distinguished student of the 
year is ours to dispose of, and it goes to a young lady who has 


fairly earned it, not only by her varied talents, but by the energetic 
way in which she has cultivated them. Gifted as a singer, actress 
and dancer, she is also an accomplished pianist, and has also 
frequently and successfully appeared as a composer. We all know 
her almost protean ability, because there can have been few of 
our dramatic or operatic performances or concerts in which she has 
not appeared prominently. Sheis not present to-day to receive the 
medal, having left us to take up the principal parts in Mrs. D’Oyly 
Carte’s company, and I have no doubt that her stage gifts 
and musicianship will ensure Miss Olive Turner’s future success. 
(Applause.) The other prize I have to mention has to be gained 
by a student who answers to a somewhat similar description ; excep- 
tional industry being the particular quality insisted upon. The 
admission that my choice was one of considerable difficulty should be 
regarded as a high compliment to several excellent students. The 
winner is again a female student of many-sided ability. I am not 
prepared to say whether she is a better performer on the violin 
or on the pianoforte. Besides, she has produced some graceful and 
promising music of her own. In the orchestra, from which she is 
never absent, I know her as viola-player, and better still as a strikingly 
assiduous and effective drummer. That gentle instrument fits the 
“Dove” prize, which I award to Miss Nellie Fulcher. (Applause.) 
Custom calls upon me to make mention of any prizes which are 
awarded for the first time. There is only one. The “ Mario ” prize 
of ten guineas, which was generously offered in perpetuity by the 
great tenor’s daughter, Mrs. Pearse, was gained in competition 
by Mr. Wilson Thornton. Tenor vocalists seem to have been 
favoured this year, inasmuch as a sum of fifty pounds was handed 
to the Academy by the executors of Mrs. Frances Holloway Burgess 
to one who fulfilled the conditions of her bequest. This is the first 
and also the last time we can award it, and we give it in accordance 
with the qualifications to Mr. Frank Ernest Osborne. My small 
catalogue of events is almost at an end. But before stepping 
down, I must recall a real bereavement which befell us in the 
unexpected death of one whose attachment and devotion to the 
Academy, and all that pertained to it, was proverbial during a long 
and model studentship. Mary Burgess— [here the students rose 
and remained standing|—needed no memorial to remind us 
of her rarely equalled influence over her fellow-students, but 
her sorrowing mother has, in the same benevolent and helpful 
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spirit, chosen to establish a Memorial Fund, amounting to £500, 
the income of which shall be used to benefit such students as, 
in the opinion of the Committee, may require and deserve it. 
And I would fain believe that this perpetuation of a very dear 
name will keep alive the power for good which she undoubtediy 
exercised during her all-too-short lifetime. Finally, let me gratefully 
record the handsome gift of £250 from our own R.A.M. Club. The 
sum is intended to be used in connection with our new premises, 
and our Hon. Treasurer assures me that he does not anticipate the 
slightest difficulty in dealing with that welcome cheque, which he 
hopes will be a pioneer to many others. Mr. Arthur Balfour, in 
his striking address delivered at the opening of the recently- 
held International Musical Congress, remarked that “ music is 
independent of space,” and in the wide, philosophic sense of his 
context he was, of course, quite right. But if he had been a 
professor in this Academy—I wish I could induce him to lecture 
to us—the statement would probably have been considerably modified. 
(Laughter.) Many generations of excellent musicians, and not a few 
exceptionally gifted ones, have been educated in the venerable home 
which we have long ago outgrown. Well, we are now really 
“ independent of space,” and may at last allow free play to many 
aspirations and projects which were checked by the cabined and 
confined conditions and limitations which have governed us. Since 
the foundation-stone was laid, the authorities have been able to 
acquire additional ground in order to enlarge the original plan of 
the new concert hall, which is now calculated to accommodate an 
audience of a thousand. Among many obvious advantages, the 
fact will be thoroughly appreciated that certainly the number of 
our chamber-concerts will, in consequence, be considerably added 
to. Our students’ opportunities of trying their wings in public will 
thus be much increased, and the choice of the favoured performers 
—always a trying and sometimes even a mournful task to me— 
made more general and easy. (Applause.) Although, practically, 
the session is over and gone, the voice of the turtle is still heard in the 
land, because, to be strictly accurate, the farewell lesson in Tenterden 
Street has yet to be given to-morrow. Exactly upon whom the 
historic privilege will fall of “ making a swan-like end, fading in 
music,” | know not. But the distinctly pathetic interest which 
attaches itself to the last note of music there to be sounded, is, I am 
sure, felt and appreciated by us all. Frankly I feel quite relieved to 
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think that I have not to give it, and that we already played our fare- 
well symphony and (metaphorically speaking) blew out our candles a 
couple of days ago. Seriously, I might easily dwell on this rather 
touching separation from an old and trusty friend, without stretching 
or taxing my imagination very much. All that which has for many 
years been taught and sounded there may fairly be claimed to have 
represented the movement of musical thought in this country. It 
is the errand of a school of this kind, in painters’ language, to teach 
the “ bones and muscles ” as well as to keep pace with every new 
phase of the art. All that has certainly been faithfully and 
effectively done. And while we part with none of our traditions 
and mean to carry the old household gods along with us, there is 
no need to mark any newer or special point of departure from the 
broad road upon which we have already been marching these many 
years past. We are all, and I hope always, students; never more 
so than now, when music moves so fast and so far, when so 
much more is offered to us to acquire, sift, accept or reject, as our 
lights and our consciences prompt and permit. My friend Mr. 
Corder and I have already arranged to give—turn about 
—the first couple of lessons in the Marylebone Road to each 
other (Laughter), no doubt with splendid future educational results. 
As you know, the Curator is a most diligent and receptive seeker 
after truth and knowledge, and you students will, of course, 
eventually reap the benefit of that flood of wisdom and experience 
which I am going to pour into him in that memorable first lesson. 
(Laughter.) To-day seems an occasion for cheerful anticipation, and 
I feel in no mood to end these remarks in any other spirit. But I 
earnestly hope that this notable moment in the history of the 
Academy will be the occasion, the cause, of a great and 
sympathetic drawing together of its past and present students, 
a reunion of all its well-wishers in this country, to celebrate the 
new course of life 14 begins and cheer it on its way. I will tell 
our young friends here that there is no encouragement to us like the 
goodwill and affection of our students. (Prolonged applause.) 


The annual awards and prizes were then presented by the 
Countess of Plymouth. 


Mr. Auperman Cooper (Chairman of the Committee of 
Management) at the conclusion of the ceremony, said: It is 
now my pleasant duty to propose a hearty vote of thanks to 
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the Countess of Plymouth for her kind attendance here this 
afternoon, and for the gracious manner in which she has 
distributed the prizes to our students. This year we have been 
celebrating the Festival of the Empire, and the success of that, 
both musically and otherwise, has been mainly owing to the 
Karl of Plymouth, whose absence we much regret on this occasion 
(Cheers); and it is a fitting sequence that, in this the Coronation 
year, his wife, the Countess, should distribute the prizes to the 
foremost and the oldest school of music, not only in the British 
Isles, but in Greater Britain beyond the seas. (Cheers.) On this 
warm afternoon I am not going to make a speech, but in words 
whose sincerity is only equalled by their brevity, I have to tender 
our grateful thanks to Lady Plymouth. (Cheers.) 


SIR WiLLiam Bicer: It is my honour and my very great 
pleasure to second this vote of thanks to Lady Plymouth for her 
great kindness in coming here to-day to distribute our prizes. I 
will only add that I hope, as Lady Plymouth and Lord Windsor 
have found their way here to-day, it will not be very long in 
the next term before they find their way back to some of our 
concerts, and see what I may fairly describe as the splendid work 
done here, and later on in our new concert-room, by our students. 
(Cheers.) I ask you to signify your acceptance of the vote of 
thanks, which has been moved by Mr. Alderman Cooper and 
seconded by me, with acclamation. (Cheers. ) 


Lorp Winpsor, who was given a hearty reception, said: 
Mr. Alderman Cooper, ladies and gentlemen: I feel that in 
acknowledging this very cordial vote of thanks which you have 
passed to Lady Plymouth, very few words from me are necessary. 
I thank you, Mr. Cooper, for the kind words and nice things you 
said about her, and I thank you all, ladies and gentlemen, for the 
hearty way you received his words. I have a short message to you 
from my father, Lord Plymouth. He wishes me to tell you how 
very sorry he is to be unable to be here to-day. He was to have 
been here, as you know, to support my mother, and he is naturally 
much more qualified to do so than Iam. I can assure you it was 
only some very urgent public duty that kept him away. I feel certain 
that my mother appreciates the great honour you have done her in 
asking her to distribute the prizes on this occasion. It has been a 
very great pleasure to her to perform that ceremony, and I know 
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also that she has derived enormous pleasure in listening to the 
delightful musie we have heard this afternoon. (Cheers.) She is 
looking forward to attending on a future occasion some of the 
concerts given by the students of this school. (Cheers.) I am sure 
she feels that she is doing something really worth doing when she 
is able in any way to help this school, which has done so much for 
music and for the happiness of so many people. (Hear, hear.) I 
can only add on her behalf, and my own, our best wishes for its 
success in the future. We sincerely trust that the Royal Academy 
of Music will long continue its good work. I again thank you, in 
the name of Lady Plymouth, for the way in which you have 
received this vote of thanks. (Cheers.) 


After the National Anthem had been sung by the assembled 
company the proceedings then terminated. 
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